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"It is normal for children to carry out activities in the road 
environment - such as cycling, walking, running, playing and 
other common group activities. It is also important for their 
healthy development that children, from an early age, undertake 
such activities. For this reason, it is important for the road 
environment to be safe so that these activities can be undertaken 
without the child's safety being put at risk." 



WHO and Unicef, 2008, 

World Report on Child Injury Prevention 
(Chapter 2: Road traffic injury) 



"The state of children is a very sensitive barometer to the effects 
of social environmental, economic and other changes." 

"...it is important to avoid the huge costs to society of not 
attending to children: governments know from research beyond 
doubt that what happens to children in the early years, within the 
family, within other forms of care, and even before birth in the 
womb, significantly determines their positive, or negative, growth 
and development. This, in turn, determines their cost or 
contribution to society spread over the rest of their lives." 



Unicef Innocenti Research Centre (2004) 

Building Child Friendly Cities: A Framework for Action 
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iary 



This report explores, through international comparison, the freedom that children 
have to get about and play in their local neighbourhood unaccompanied by adults - 
children's independent mobility. The motivation for exploring this issue is the evidence 
highlighted in previous work by the Policy Studies Institute stretching back over 
40 years, that independent mobility is declining with significant consequences for the 
health and physical, social and mental development of children. 



The study documents and compares children's independent mobility in 16 countries 
across the world. It reviews the policy responses that have been made and how these 
could be developed to respond to the levels of independent mobility observed. 



The objectives and research questions of the study were to identify: 

1 . How does children's independent mobility vary within, between, and across 
the countries involved in the study? 

2. What are the factors that affect the observed levels of children's 
independent mobility? 

3. What are the implications of changes in children's independent mobility for 
children and their physical and social development, their parents' lifestyles and 
for society in general? 

4. How should policy-makers respond to the challenges posed by the findings? 



Methods 

The research team at the Policy Studies Institute coordinated the collection of 
international datasets on children's independent mobility with international partners 
from 16 countries including: Australia, Brazil, Denmark, England, Finland, France, 
Germany, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Sri Lanka and 
Sweden. Between early 2010 and mid-201 2, 1 8,303 children (aged between 7 and 
15 years old) and a subset of their parents from these countries were surveyed in order 
to explore their degree of freedom to travel and play in their local neighbourhood 
without adult supervision. 

Separate, but typically paired, questionnaires were used for parents and their children 
and these collected information on children's travel patterns and accompaniment on 
journeys to school and other activities. Questionnaires included core questions which 
served as the principal measures of independent mobility, covering factors such as 
whether children are allowed to: cross main roads alone; go alone to places other than 
school that are within walking distance; travel home from school alone; go out alone 
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after dark; travel on local buses alone; or cycle on main roads alone. Further questions 
explored children's and parents' attitudes and fears, mobile phone and car ownership, 
socio-demographics, and other potentially relevant factors. 

A comparative analysis of these data was conducted and an international workshop 
held to discuss and develop the findings and policy responses, with a particular, but 
not exclusive, focus on UK policy. Furthermore, a review was conducted of evidence 
of the range of policies and actions to improve children's independent mobility that 
have been implemented by public authorities, international organisations and non- 
governmental organisations in order to develop recommendations for actions. 

A range of caveats limit the representativeness of the findings in this study, resulting 
from limitations in survey design and implementation, such as sampling, self-selection, 
self-reporting and under- or over-exaggeration, and differences between country survey 
methodologies. While caveats apply to these findings it should be noted that there is 
very little information available on the degree of freedom children have to travel and 
play in their local area and even less making international comparisons. As such the 
data and findings represent an important resource and baseline for exploring this issue 
now and in the future. 



Key findings 

The international comparison found that children's independent mobility varies widely 
across the 16 countries studied. It is clear, however, that significant restrictions are 
placed on children's independent mobility in nearly all the countries. Headline findings 
from the international comparison are that: 

Low levels of children's independent mobility are common, with significant 
restrictions placed on the independent mobility of children across all the ages 
studied (7- to 15-year-olds). Restrictions are greatest for children under 1 1 but even 
the oldest children are restricted in what they are allowed to do, at an age when 
many of the rights of adulthood are close to being granted. 

Parents have significant concerns about letting their children go out alone with traffic 
seeming to be the strongest factor affecting the granting of independent mobility. 

When comparing aggregate rank scores of children's independent mobility for each 
country, Finland is by far the highest performing country, followed by Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, Japan and Denmark, who score more closely to one another. 
Together these countries form a group of top performers in this international 
comparison of children's independent mobility levels. 

Countries with the lowest aggregate rank scores of children's independent mobility 
were, in order: France, Israel, Sri Lanka, Brazil, Ireland, Australia, Portugal and Italy 
(tied), and South Africa. 
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The aggregate rank score for England places it far behind the top group of 
performing countries but ahead of the lowest performing group of countries. 

The degree of independent mobility granted to Finnish children is striking. At age 7, 
a majority of Finnish children can already travel to places within walking distance or 
cycle to places alone; by age 8 a majority can cross main roads, travel home from 
school and go out after dark alone, by age 9 a majority can cycle on main roads 
alone, and by age 10 a majority can travel on local buses alone. Overall, Finland is 
the top-performing country across almost every independent mobility indicator in this 
study, coming second only to Germany for children's self-reported freedom to travel on 
local buses alone. 

In the other countries studied children are granted the freedoms of independent mobility 
later. By age 1 1 , according to parents, at least a majority of children in each of the 
countries are allowed to cross main roads. By age 1 1 , according to children, at least 
a majority of them in each of the countries are allowed to cross main roads, except 
for South Africa. By age 1 2, at least a majority of children in each of the countries are 
allowed to go places within walking distance alone. By age 1 3, at least a majority of 
children in each of the countries are allowed to travel home from school alone (age 
12 excluding Ireland) or, according to children, use local buses alone. By age 15, at 
least a majority of children in nearly all of the countries surveyed exercise each of the 
indicators of independent mobility, except for the ability to go out alone after dark. 
Going out alone after dark is the most withheld independent mobility. Only in a handful 
of countries - Finland, Sweden, Japan and Denmark - are a majority of children of any 
age allowed to go out after dark. 

it should be highlighted that independent 'mobilities' are withheld from many children 
and that a large proportion of children under 1 1 years old in most of the countries 
studied do not possess the freedom to get about their local area, whether crossing main 
roads, going to places within walking distance, or travelling home from school. These 
findings pose challenging questions for policy-makers and society. 



Conclusions and recommendations 

There is a vast range of interventions that could be made to address children's 
independent mobility as well as clear reasons for taking action in this area related to 
the health and physical, social and mental development of children. 

The study reviewed the evidence of the range of policies and actions that have been 
undertaken by public authorities, international organisations and non-governmental 
organisations in order to improve children's independent mobility. From this it is striking 
that the concept of independent mobility is not either a focus of many interventions or a 
major concern of policy-makers. Even where it is explicitly referred to little consideration 
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is given to the question of what an appropriate level of children's independent mobility 
might be or the scale of intervention that would be required to enable a chosen level to 
be achieved. Independent mobility is seen as desirable but is not regarded as a right 
that should be accorded to children. 

This report captures the best examples of approaches to addressing children's independent 
mobility observed and presents a set of policy recommendations based on the lessons 
learnt. Approaches to enabling children's independent mobility were found to fall under 
four main categories: urban planning and development; children's mobility programmes; 
education and guidance on road safety and sustainable mobility; and campaigns and 
events. The best initiatives were found to focus on transforming urban environments to 
enable children's independence and development, as part of a wider programme of 
social, environmental and economic development. The examples of the cities of Rotterdam 
and Vancouver amongst a few other examples, are notable and perhaps exceptional 
for their level of ambition and focus on transforming urban space for children and 
wider societal, environmental and economic benefits. Rotterdam saw making its urban 
centre child-friendly as an integral part of its economic regeneration by making families 
want to live in the urban centre rather than leave when they have children. 

Many other initiatives focussed on what can be seen as mitigating measures to develop the 
skills required to survive in dangerous traffic-dominated environments rather than creating 
environments in which children, and people more broadly, might thrive. Teaching children 
(and adults) about road safety is a necessary and important life skill and will be likely 
to encourage some increase in mobility. However, a more ambitious and transformative 
approach is required that involves building awareness and support for change and then 
implements measures that deliver it. Not addressing the fundamental threats posed by traffic 
and factors of concern to parents will inevitably result in children being withdrawn from 
the risk or not being exposed to it until a later age. At this later age they may be granted 
freedom to go out in more dangerous environments without having developed their ability 
to negotiate less dangerous environments. 

With these observations in mind this report makes the following seven recommendations for 
action to increase children's independent mobility: 



Recommendation 1 : Implement and enforce stringent road safety measures that focus on 
removing danger from the road environment, not the removal of children from danger. 

Recommendation 2: Reduce car dependency and the dominance of traffic in the 
public realm. 

Recommendation 3: Put the needs of children at the heart of spatial planning and urban 
development - public spaces that work for children, work for everyone. 

Recommendation 4: Explicitly incorporate children's independent mobility into policy. 
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Recommendation 5: Adopt Daylight Saving Time to allow children to better utilise 
daylight hours and reduce road casualties. 

Recommendation 6: Invest in research to consolidate and develop knowledge on 
children's independent mobility. 

Recommendation 7: Create a national challenge fund to catalyse and drive action to 
improving children's independent mobility. 

While delivering this agenda is of course challenging, encouragement can be taken 
from previous examples of approaches that place children's needs at the centre of 
the urban development and from the fact that significant change is possible. The 
level of community-led activity we have observed on reclaiming outdoor space for 
children (and adults), particularly in the UK, also suggests there is public desire for 
greater action from policy-makers to enable such change. However, if these examples 
of good practice are to become more widespread, consideration of the benefits of 
children's independent mobility needs to be made a much higher profile and explicit 
consideration in policy. Better quality public and media debate is also needed on the 
implications of low levels of children's independent mobility and the means by which 
these levels can be increased. 

At its most fundamental level the debate is about the quality of the environments we 
wish to bring up our children in and how we enable them to flourish. We hope this 
report will make a contribution to this debate and lead to a significant change in policy 
on the role and rights of children in society. 
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This report covers four decades of research. It represents the culmination of a unique 
longitudinal study, set in train in 1970 at Policy Studies Institute, on the personal 
mobility and travel patterns of children. Its origins lay in a significant focus of my 
doctoral thesis in the late 1960s at the University of Edinburgh, evolving from a 
growing concern about the impact of the increasing volume and speed of motor traffic 
on the character of children's lives beyond the confines of their home. It also emerged 
from a concern that regrettably far too little attention was being paid in transport policy 
to walking and cycling, children's only independent means of travel. It appeared that 
this policy was primarily aimed at accommodating the growing proportion of the 
population with a car - frequently at the expense of the mobility of vulnerable groups 
such as children. 



Addressing this problem is by no means easy. The attractions of car travel hardly need 
rehearsing. However, as children grow older, their interests widen, they prefer the 
company of their friends and informal activity on the street, and therefore, their travel 
needs change. Simply roaming around is a learning experience from the opportunities 
gained outside the home. In the past, their local neighbourhood has provided the 
locus for these valuable components of their development enabling them to acquire 
physical, practical and social skills and to promote their health and fitness. But to do so 
has increasingly entailed their exposure to risk of injury on the roads and, albeit much 
exaggerated, to danger from 'strangers', that is, everyone they don't know! 

It was against this background that, in 1971, through the medium of surveys, we 
revealed the characteristics of children's travel and the influence and attitudes of their 
parents to it. Our research aimed to highlight that aspect of children's quality of life 
which is indicated by their parents allowing them the basic element of freedom to get 
about without adult supervision. Its absence could be seen as an infringement of their 
right to a safe outdoor environment - a right that has been largely displaced nowadays 
by parents taking on responsibility for their children's safety by accompanying them 
outside the home. This process has resulted in a marked reduction in children being 
injured on the roads, that was then claimed to be a reflection of the success of road 
safety measures, in spite of the fact that it could so obviously also be explained by this 
loss of independence. 
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A generation on, in 1 990, we were able to test this theory by comparing changes 
that had taken place in these respects. By returning to the same schools surveyed 
two decades previously and by using almost identical questionnaires, we identified a 
massive decline in the age at which children were granted mobility licences', namely 
to travel alone on foot, by cycle and by bus. In addition to the temporal element made 
possible by repeating our surveys in England, we were also able to add a cultural 
dimension to the study by carrying out matching surveys in the then West Germany. 

In 201 0, we obtained agreement for this, a major international study entailing 
collaboration with fellow researchers in 16 countries around the world. Matching 
surveys of children and their parents were carried out. This enables us to better understand 
the cultural factors in the surveyed countries which have contributed to the observed 
marked differences in children's independence and their parents' attitudes to this. 

With few exceptions, the surveys identified a considerable erosion of children's 
independence for a period of their childhood way beyond the age when they are 
physically able to get about on their own, and beyond that of their parents when 
they were children, and even more so that of their grandparents. The much reduced 
incidence of injury on the roads appears to have been gained to a large degree by 
obliging children to be accompanied by an adult to a later age in their childhood. 

It is clear that public policies, directly and indirectly, have resulted in children being 
treated as second class citizens whose travel needs for their leisure and recreational 
activities and rights to a safe environment outside the home have been largely 
overlooked in public policy other than on their journeys to and from school - which 
only account for little more than a third of all their journeys. If we are to extend children's 
geographical catchment of activity and opportunity, with all the benefits for their 
development that come in its wake, and create an environment best suited to promoting 
their quality of life, a much more comprehensive strategy is needed to reverse many 
current policies and practices in the majority of countries involved in this study. 

With much appreciation for the dedication and enthusiasm of all those colleagues who 
have contributed to or advised its various stages of the research programme over the 
years and, not least, the wide-ranging institutions which have sponsored them. 



Mayer Hillman 
Senior Fellow Emeritus 
Policy Studies Institute 
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Introduction 



A Good Childhood by Richard Layard and Judy Dunn (2009) opens with the 
observation, made in relation to the UK, that children in many ways have never lived 
so well. They have more possessions, better homes, more holidays away and an 
unprecedented ability to communicate with their friends. They are also more educated 
and less sick than ever before. Yet, there is widespread unease about the experience 
of life our children have and their well-being. Issues around the nature of family life, 
lifestyles, education, inequality and the pressures these place on children are never far 
away from the media headlines. Indeed, the Children's Society found that half a million 
children in the UK between 8 and 1 6, nearly 1 0 per cent, had a low sense of well- 
being (Children's Society, 2012). 

Among a much wider set of observations and recommendations Layard and Dunn 
highlight that if children are to flourish they must have the physical freedom to explore 
a world outside the family. The Children's Society also highlights choice and autonomy, 
which of course is about more than the freedom to go out alone, as a key factor in 
understanding children's well-being. It includes it as one of ten factors in the Good 
Childhood Index (Children's Society, 2012). 

In this report we explore through international comparison the freedom children have to 
get about and play in their local neighbourhood unaccompanied by adults - children's 
independent mobility. At first sight this issue might seem to be concerned with a narrow 
focus on documenting the nature of children's travel rather than exploring a central 
aspect of children's well-being. However, in the light of the need for children to enjoy 
freedom if they are to flourish, and as has been clearly documented in PSI reports on 
this issue since 1971, children's independent mobility links a wider set of issues related 
to the bigger picture of children's lives, their well-being and the societal challenges 
involved in addressing these. 



Why is children's independent mobility important? 

The primary aim of this study is to document and compare levels of children's 
independent mobility internationally. To what degree are children free to move around 
their neighbourhood unaccompanied by adults? How does this vary between countries? 

A further aim is to explore what policy responses should be made to the levels of 
independent mobility observed. This study builds on earlier work conducted in England 
and Germany (Shaw et al., 201 3, and Hillman et al., 1 990, Hillman et al ., 1971) 
adding survey data and insights on children's independent mobility from a further 
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14 countries around the world: Australia, Brazil, Denmark, Finland, France, Ireland, 
Italy, Israel, Japan, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Sri Lanka and Sweden. These 
countries expand the approach beyond northern Europe, allowing a much wider 
comparison of children's experience and the good and bad practice that affects this. 
The increase in countries surveyed also allows comparison of developed and 
developing countries and adds an important dataset in an area in which we have 
found there to be a paucity of data and analysis available. 

The motivation for exploring this issue is the clear evidence that, firstly, independent 
mobility is an important factor in the health and physical, social and mental 
development of children, and secondly, that independent mobility is declining as shown 
by our previous work in this area (see Figure 1 ). 

The evidence of the importance of children's independent mobility was considered 
in our previous report in this area (Shaw et al., 2013). This showed children's 
independent mobility to be important from a range of perspectives. 

Firstly, on the basis of children's rights, independent mobility is something of intrinsic 
value to children which they should be able to enjoy. A safe outside environment 
is a prerequisite for this which should be provided. This right is captured in the 
United Nations' Convention on the Rights of the Child (United Nations, 1989). The 
Convention enshrines the right of children to rest and leisure and to engage in play 
and recreational activities appropriate to the age of the child, and requires that states 
should promote this right and encourage provision to satisfy it (Article 31), and also 
that every child has the right to a standard of living that is good enough to meet their 
physical, social and mental needs (Article 27). 

Secondly, the loss of independent mobility can have adverse effects on children's 
well-being, health and personal development including: 

Considerable loss of autonomy and access to a safe environment outside the home, 

Consequent losses leading to a lowering of their quality of life, 

Decline in physical condition potentially leading to obesity and other health disbenefits, 

Gaining insufficient practical and social skills owing to inexperience in 
acting independently. 

Recent evidence on the impact on reduced independent mobility on children's health 
and development is summarised by, for example, Huby and Bradshaw, 2006; Mackett, 
2013 and Malone, 2007. However, the impacts have long been discussed and 
recognised, for example, by Hillman et al., 1 973, 1 976, 1 990 and also in work on 
the changing nature of cities; children's development and psychology from the mid- 
twentieth century onwards (for example, Duhl, 1963; Fromm, 1960; Jacobs, 1964; 
Piaget, 1952, 1954 and Ward, 1990a, b). Further detail of the development of this 
area of research interest and the motivations for it are given in Shaw et al. (201 3). 
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Figure 1 : Key findings from previous PSI work on Children's Independent Mobility and key 
developments in external policy context 



UK Department of Transport claims road safety policy success 



The UK Department of Transport claims that the substantial 
fall in road casualties among children during the previous 
20 years is indicative of the success of government road 
safety policy, prompting Mayer Hillman, John Adams and 
John Whitelegg to conduct a study to revisit and follow up on 
the 1971 study. 



1989 



PSI conducts and publishes a follow-up to the 1971 study 
PSI conducts and publishes a follow-up to the 1971 study, 
comparing UK with Germany: Hillman, M., Adams, J., 
and Whitelegg, J., One false move: A Study of Children's 
Independent Mobility. PSI, London, 1990. 

In England: 

• 9% of seven- and eight-year-old children got to school 
unaccompanied by an adult whilst levels of car ownership 
and use were fairly similar, German children enjoyed far 
more freedom than their English counterparts 

• 80% of secondary school children are allowed to travel 
alone to places (other than school) within walking distance 

• 30% of children under ten years old are allowed to travel 
alone to places (other than school) within walking distance 



2013 



PSI publishes its follow-up findings 

Shaw, B., Watson, B., Frauendienst, B., Redecker, A., 

Jones, T., Hillman, M., Children's independent mobility: a 
comparative study in England and Germany (1971—2010). 
Policy Studies Institute, London, 2013. 




1971 

PSI surveys children's mobility patterns in the UK 

A survey exploring children's mobility patterns in the UK is 
carried out by Policy Studies Institute (PSI), formerly Political 
and Economic Planning (PEP) in London. Two reports are 
published from the findings: Hillman, M., Henderson, I., and 
Whalley, A., Personal Mobility and Transport Policy , PEP, 
London, 1973; and Hillman, M., Transport Realities and 
Planning Policy, PEP, London, 1976. 

• approximately half of children's journeys were made 
on foot 

• growing restrictions were being placed on independent 
travel - stemming primarily from concern about the 
risk of injury on the roads and, to a lesser extent, 
stranger danger. 

• 80% of seven- and eight-year-old children got to school 
unaccompanied by an adult 

• 55% of children under ten years old are allowed to travel 
alone to places (other than school) within walking distance 

1990 

UN Convention on the Rights of the Child 

"Considering that the child should be fully prepared to live 
an individual life in society [,,,] States Parties: 

"[...] recognize the right of every child to a standard of living 
adequate for the child's physical, mental, spiritual, moral and 
social development" (Art. 27); 

"[...] recognize the right of the child to rest and leisure, to 
engage in play and recreational activities appropriate to the 
age of the child and to participate freely in cultural life and 
the arts" (Art. 30); and 

"[...] shall respect and promote the right of the child 
to participate fully in cultural and artistic life and shall 
encourage the provision of appropriate and equal 
opportunities for cultural, artistic, recreational and leisure 
activity" (Art. 31). 

2010 



PSI conducts a follow-up to the 1971 and 1990 studies 

In England: 

• 50% of secondary school children are allowed to travel 
alone to places (other than school) within walking distance 

• almost no children under ten years old are allowed 
to travel alone to places (other than school) within 
walking distance 
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Independent mobility may confer immediate and longer-term benefits. Immediate 
benefits include, for example, the social benefit derived from a child being able to visit 
a nearby friend unaccompanied, the well-being associated with this and the sense for 
the child of self-determination in his or her life and daily activities. The benefits may 
also be much longer-term, for example, the health benefits derived from active travel 
(walking and cycling) which may not be seen until much later in life but are dependent 
on habits which tend to be formed at an early age (Kuh and Cooper, 1992, cited 
in Huby and Bradshaw, 2006). Given a recent study found only a half of 7-year-old 
children in the UK achieve recommended levels of physical activity (Griffiths et al., 2013) 
the sedentary lives of children are not only a problem now, but also in the long term. 

In addition to these two child-based justifications for independent mobility - namely 
those of the rights children can be expected to enjoy and the development benefits it 
results in - there are broader justifications. The conditions in which children's 
independent mobility is likely to occur - safe and vibrant towns, cities and villages not 
dominated by traffic, in which people feel safe and want to move around on foot and 
bicycle - will also result in benefits to the wider population, notably for older people 
and other potentially vulnerable groups in society. 

A further benefit of children's independent mobility is that it can free adults of the 
responsibility/obligation of having to escort their children when they travel about their 
local area, which can be a significant time commitment, especially for primary school 
children - as shown in our previous work. The implication of children not being 
independently mobile is that either they do not go out alone, or if they do they have to 
be accompanied by an adult. If they are accompanied on trips, there is a strong 
likelihood 1 they will be driven to their destination and also have to be collected. This 
generates further traffic as parents drop off and then return to pick up their children, or 
alternatively have to wait around during the activity. This has obvious implications for 
parents' and children's lifestyles as well as social and environmental consequences. 
Extra traffic is likely to further reduce the likelihood that parents will grant their children 
independent mobility. 



Children's independent mobility as a measure of road safety and quality of life 

One of the main messages and motivations for the research reported in One False 
Move... (Hillman et al., 1990) was that road casualty statistics are a very bad, and 
often misleading, measure of road safety or danger. The report took issue with the 
claim by the then government that because there was a drop in child fatalities on the 
roads between 1970 and 1990 which was accompanied by a large increase in traffic, 
this meant roads had become much safer. 



l 



Our previous work (Shaw et al., 201 3) showed the car to be the most frequently used mode of travel for 
accompanied trips. 
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One False Move... noted the difference between measures of the physical danger of 
traffic, such as volume, speed, variability of speed and vehicle weight (which are rarely 
interpreted as such) and measures of behavioural responses to traffic danger of which 
there were few. The classic Appleyard (1981) Livable Streets study, that showed greater 
community severance with increasing traffic volumes, was noted as one measure of the 
behavioural response to traffic danger. Children's independent mobility was therefore 
proposed in One False Move... as a behavioural measure of road safety intended to 
indicate the degree to which children were being removed from exposure to danger. 
This was felt to better reflect the true safety of roads than casualty rates. 

Of course while one of the motivations for the One False Move... was in relation to 
measures of road safety it should be highlighted that children's independent mobility 
is also an indicator of a much wider set of factors related to children's lives including: 
their independence, the degree to which their rights to a safe and healthy environment 
are respected, the degree to which they have opportunities for mental, physical and 
social development and even their overall well-being. 



Research objectives 

The aim of this project was to carry out an international comparative study of children's 
independent mobility. Our specific objectives and research questions were to identify: 

How does children's independent mobility vary within, between, and across the 
countries involved in the study? 

What are the factors that affect the observed levels of children's independent mobility? 

What are the implications of changes in children's independent mobility for children and 
their physical and social development, their parents' lifestyles and for society in general? 

How should policy-makers respond to the challenges posed by the findings? 

In order to fulfil the research aims and objectives, we have coordinated the collection 
of international datasets on children's independent mobility from 16 countries across 
the world, conducted a comparative analysis of these data and held an international 
workshop to discuss and develop the findings and policy responses, with a particular, 
but not exclusive, focus on UK policy. 

The findings of the research pose challenging questions for policy-makers and society. 

In spite of their challenging nature we hope that they will contribute to the development 
of a significant improvement in the condition of the external environment in which 
children (and of course adults) live, grow and develop. 
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Contents of the report 

Section 1 provides the introduction to this report. 

Section 2 details the data sources and survey methodology used to carry out the 
international comparison, including details of the survey design and implementation 
and its limitations. 

Section 3 contains the findings of the international comparison, including details of the 
six licences' used to measure levels of children's independent mobility in the survey, 
overall country rankings of children's independent mobility as well as a breakdown of 
country rankings by licence. It also presents a series of 'spotlight' themes which explore 
and seek to explain key trends and anomalies observed in the survey data. 

Section 4 considers the factors that affect children's independent mobility, and 
highlights lessons and conclusions that can be drawn from existing approaches to 
enabling children's independent mobility. 

In Section 5 we make our recommendations for improving children's independent mobility. 
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Methodology 



Survey 



This section gives an overview of key elements of the survey methodology. Further 
details are given in the accompanying reference document: Appendix I. Survey 
methodology and country details. 



Between early 2010 and mid-201 2, 1 8,303 children and a subset of their parents 
from across sixteen different countries (see Figure 2) were surveyed in order to explore 
their degree of freedom to travel and play in their local neighbourhood without adult 
supervision. The questionnaires used for children and adults in 2010 were very similar 
to those designed for the first surveys in England in 1971 and in England and West 
Germany in 1 990. 

Head teachers in participating primary and secondary schools were asked to nominate 
classes that were likely to be broadly typical of their year group to take part in the 
study. Children in nominated classes were given questionnaires to complete in the 
classroom as part of the normal school day. After the child questionnaires were handed 
in, each child was given a questionnaire to take home for their parent or guardian to 
complete and return to the school. 

Separate questionnaires were used for parents and their children and these collected 
information on children's travel patterns and accompaniment on journeys to school 
and other activities, seeking to explore the extent to which children are free to travel 
around their local environment without adult supervision. Further questions explored 
children's and parents' attitudes and fears, mobile phone and car ownership, socio- 
demographics, and other potentially relevant factors. 
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Figure 2: Map showing the sixteen countries involved in this study 




The 16 countries surveyed were Australia, Brazil, Denmark, England (highlighted with 
the rest of the UK), Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
Portugal, South Africa, Sri Lanka and Sweden. 



A coordinated methodology 

Questionnaires were first designed in English and piloted in schools in England. 
Partner researchers in the other 15 countries translated them into the appropriate 
local language, making any adjustments deemed necessary for the questionnaire to 
be both understandable and appropriate for the local context. An effort was made 
to conduct the survey using the same methodology in each of the 1 6 countries 
in order to minimise differential bias, although in some countries there was some 
variation in the exact methodology. An overview of the sample characteristics, 
survey methodology and any variations in method in each of the countries included 
in this study are available in the accompanying reference document Appendix I. 
Survey methodology and country details. 



The target child age group was between 7 and 1 5 years; responses of children who 
reported themselves to be outside of this range were discarded. 
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Table 1 below presents the full breakdown of valid child and adult respondent numbers 
by country. 



COUNTRY 


VALID CHILD RESPONDENTS 


VALID ADULT RESPONDENTS 


Australia 


672 


875 


Brazil 


941 


636 


Denmark 


1096 


621 


England 


1029 


551 


Finland 


821 


821 


France 


936 


666 


Germany 


801 


579 


Ireland 


2203 


1688 


Israel 


1751 


980 


Italy 


805 


790 


Japan 


431 


431 


Norway 


3273 


1227 


Portugal 


1099 


1099 


South Africa 


933 


534 


Sri Lanka 


721 


148 


Sweden 


791 


482 


Total 


18303 


12128 



Table 1 : Number of valid survey respondents by country 



Other data sources 

In addition to the questionnaire responses, secondary data sources have been used 
in this study to explore correlations between the primary data and national statistics 
such as PISA educational rankings and road safety and casualty data. Details of these 
sources are given in the appropriate sections. 
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Workshop 



A workshop was held in London on 1 6 September 2013 to present preliminary findings 
from the surveys conducted in the 16 different countries above. The workshop also 
helped to identify and explore the main factors that account for the variations observed 
in levels of independent mobility in different countries, as well as facilitate discussion 
about the range of policy responses that can be made and challenges that need to be 
overcome to enable children to have greater levels of independent mobility. Further 
details about the workshop are available in the accompanying reference document 
Appendix II. Workshop Report. 



Research limitations and caveats 

A range of caveats limit the national representativeness of the findings in this study, 
resulting from limitations in survey design and implementation, such as sampling, 
self-selection, self-reporting and under- or over-exaggeration, and differences 
between country survey methodologies. For example, in South Africa, the departure 
from the standard sample stratification used in the other participating countries to 
include neighbourhood affluence and location but in only a small part of the country. 
The limitations, potential biases and caveats are explored in more detail in the 
accompanying Appendix I. Survey methodology: Country summary sheets. 

While caveats apply to these findings it should be noted that there is very little 
information available on the degree of freedom children have to travel and play in 
their local area and even less making international comparisons. While the national 
representativeness of the findings is limited the data do provide an indication of the 
levels of independent mobility in 16 countries around the world and the wide variation 
seen in different settings. As such the data and findings represent an important resource 
and baseline for exploring this issue now and in the future. 
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3 International Comparison 



Measuring children's independent mobility 

This study focuses on children's independent mobility - that is the freedom of children to 
travel and play in their local neighbourhood without adult supervision. There are nine 
core questions used as the principal measures of independent mobility of the children 
studied - six from the adult questionnaire and three from the child questionnaire. 

These measures were termed licences' of independent mobility in PSI's previous work 
(eg Shaw et al., 201 3 and Hillman et al., 1 990, 1 973), in that they are granted by 
parents, and are conditional on the child meeting a required level of proficiency. For 
clarity, in this report we refer to them as indicators, and for each question answered 
positively for a given child it is said that the child has the corresponding mobility right. 



QUESTION THEME 


ADULT 


CHILD 


Main roads 


Is your child allowed to cross 
main roads alone? 


Are you allowed to cross 
main roads on your own? 


Other journeys 


When going to places other 
than school that are within 
walking distance, is your child 
allowed to go alone? 




School journeys 


Does your child travel home 
from school alone? 


- 


After dark 


Is your child usually allowed to 
go out alone after dark? 


- 


Local buses 


Is your child usually allowed 
to travel on local buses alone 
(other than school buses)? 


Are you allowed to go 
on local buses (other than 
school buses) on your 
own? 


Cycling 


If your child has a bicycle, are 
they allowed to cycle on main 
roads alone? 


If you have a bicycle, are 
you allowed to ride it to 
go to places without any 
grown-ups? 



Table 2: Core indicators of independent mobility 



As can be seen, the three core questions from the child questionnaire overlap with three 
of the questions from the adult questionnaire. 
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